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1258 before Simon^s supremacy had become unchallenged. For immediate
security, guardians of the peace were appointed in each shire, and four
knights, after the precedents of 1254 and 1261, were summoned to meet
the king in Parliament on 22 June,  In that assembly the king was
placed under the tutelage of a Council of Government of nine persons,
nominated by three electors chosen by the barons.  Three Councillors
were to be in constant attendance (here there is an echo of 1259) and
by their advice the ministers and wardens of royal castles were to be
appointed.  The Provisions were confirmed and later (13 December 1264)
issued at Worcester as "The Charter made to the Community of England.""
They contained, it is important to observe, additional clauses that later
made their way into the Statute of Marlborough.   The immediate task of
the government was that of defence against the queen, who was threaten-
ing an invasion from France; hence it was not till 20 January 1265 that
it was possible to hold a prolonged parliament in which the affairs of the
disturbed March could be settled, the position of Edward (still in con-
finement) determined, and the legality of the new settlement provided
for. The writs for this gathering were sent to fifty-five abbots, twenty-
six priors, five earls, and eighteen barons; and general summonses went
to the Sheriffs for two knights from each county, and to boroughs for
two of the "more discreet, lawful, and worthy burgesses." Legal records
of the time leave no doubt as to the sympathy of many prominent urban
centres with the earPs movement.  TTiis great step formed a precedent
for the Council of 1268 held just before the legatine Assembly, when a
selected group of cities and boroughs sent representatives.   The new form
of government was strictly dependent upon harmony among the electores,
and this was not to be.  Personal friction, as his later conduct was to
shew, rather than grounds of policy divided Gilbert de Clare, one of the
ekctores with the Bishop of Chichester and Simon, from his great col-
league.  In the early months of 1265 the young earl intrigued with the
Marchers, and in May 1265 Edward saw his chance. Raising his adherents
in Cheshire and Shropshire while Simon de Montfort was engaged in
Wales, he took Gloucester by the promise of pardon to its garrison if
they surrendered.  Simon's summons of his eldest son from Pevensey to
Kenilworth was not in time to be of aid.  Edward forestalled him, marched
on Kenilworth and crushed the younger Simon, then turned to defeat and
slay the father at Evesham (4 August 1265).

But the baronial movement was by no means dead. The reckless and
extraordinarily haphazard granting away of the confiscated lands of the
rebels after Evesham provoked the bitter resistance of the Disinherited,
and the formation of independent centres of resistance at Kenilworth,
Axeholm, and Ely, that pillaged the countryside in sullen despair. That
the government was brought to a better mind and to a recognition of
the magnitude of the problem caused by the grants was due in part to
the pacific intervention of the Legate Ottobono after Kenilworth had
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